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Lederer Recommends Raising Flying Hour Standards for Promotion 
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Bisecting C&WI RR Tracks Removed From Chicago Airport 








LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


$4,030,000,000 


It was estimated on April 29 
that unfilled orders of aircraft 
manufacturers in the United 
States crossed the four billion 
mark for the first time, and that 
the total had reached $4,030,- 
000,000. This figure quadrupled 
the backlog of four years ago, ac- 
cording to The Aviation Magazine, 
New York. 











Records 

During the first three months of 
this year, 26% more miles were 
flown, 359% more passengers car- 
ried, and 42% more air express de- 
livered by the sixteen domestic 
air lines of the United States, than 
in the corresponding period of last 
year. Donald H. Connolly, Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C., in 
these figures public, also pointed 
out that these air lines flew 27,- 
628,223 miles, carried 595,580 
passengers, and transported 3,437,- 
171 pounds of express in the first 
three months of this year. 





Fastest 

A new fighting airplane equip- 
ped with two rapid-fire cannon and 
six heavy-calibre machine guns, 
was put through its paces before 
30,000 persons in Los Angeles, 
Calif., on May 8. It developed a 
speed of 460 miles an hour on 
three-quarters throttle, making it, 
in the opinion of authorities, the 
fastest military plane ever pro- 
duced. 





~ (Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 
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Higher Standards 
Recommended 


On April 24, a letter was re- 
ceived from Jerome Lederer, Di- 


Aeronautics Board, which contain- 
ed the following very interesting 
excerpts: 

“T intend to recommend for 
consideration and adoption by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, an 
amendment to sections 40.381 and 
40.382 of Part 40 of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 

Two Years and 2,000 
Hours for Promotion 

“The substance of the proposed 
amendment to section 40.381 will, 
in addition to the instrument flight 
| requirements of the present sec- 
| tion, require that a pilot, to be eli- 
| gible for assignment as a captain 
|in scheduled air carrier service, 
|must have logged at least 2,000 
| hours of certified solo fiying time, 
| and have served not less than two 
| years as a copilot in scheduled air 








| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 3) 
| 
Flying Forts Make 


ee 
‘Hawaiian Mass Hop 
= 

| Twenty-one flying fortresses 
from the Pacific coast made a 
secret flight to Hawaii on May 14, 
according to official sources in 
Washington, D. C., thus giving a 
dramatic punch to the accelera- 
tiori and fortification of Hawaiian 
defenses. These islands are the 
crossroads of the Pacific and the 
key to the strategy of American 
maritime defense, though prior to 
this year the Hawaiian Islands 
were without modern airplanes or 
anti-aircraft defense. 











rector of the Safety Bureau, Civil | 
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Hurray! It’s 
Really Happened 
















ONE, two-tees, | 
FOUR, FIVE, Six, 
SEVEN, EIGHT, NINE, 
TEN, ELEVEN, 
TWELNE, THIRTEEN, 
FOURTEEN, FIFTEEN, 
SIXTEEN, SEVENTEEN - 


YOU'RE 
r@) U T $ 
























oy | Air line pilots flying for the 
Saye Sas, '] | eight companies which operate in 
fas opeg ah | and out of the Chicago Municipal 
| Airport have reason to believe that 
|not later than July 15 the entire 
| field, which is called the world’s 
| largest and best, will be available 
3 see | for use. 

x“ Many Notables Participate 
| In Ceremonies 

Removal of the Chicago and 
Western Indiana tracks, which for 
many years have bisected the land- 
| ing field, began on May 1, follow- 
| ing a formal ceremony in which 
Mayor Kelly, air line executives, 
railroad officials, and representa- 

















tives from the Air Line Pilots As- 
 anaieiions the Air Transport As- 
| sociation, and the Civil Aeronau- 
| tics Board, participated. 
| City to Level Railroad 
Embankment and Connect 
| Completed Runways 
| Following removal of the tracks, 
| the city will put thousands of men 
to work leveling the embankment, 
| and paving the strips necessary to 
| join the runways and complete the 
field. 
Mayor Kelly and President Stokes 
Drive Gold Spike 








| 
| 
| 





s ‘ ; ! = ‘ . 
tans '/ The ceremony began with invit- 
a Chicago Herald-American led guests boarding a special train 








Morris Range 
To Rubinkam 


| The medium-powered loop an- 
tenna radio range station located 
| at Morris, Ill., is being moved to 
|a point near Harvey in the prox- 
imity of Rubinkam Airport, ap- 
proximately 13 miles south of the 
| Chicago Municipal Airport. This 
| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 











ALL CLEAR 








A golden spike driven by the doughty arms of Mayor Edward J. Kelly, of Chicago, and 


President M. S. Stokes, of the Chicago and Western Indiana railroad, bit into a new 


cross tie at the Chicago Municipal Airport on May 1, marking the end of the longest battle in history to 


clear an obstruction from a major 


C. & W. 1. right of way that bisected the Chi Muni 
Kelly, with his hands on the rail, said: 


airport. 


6 - 





cause we realize that the railroads and the air lines are competitors.” 


can’t believe it. 
very last round.” 
the extreme right of the picture. 


Here is the hoisting of the first rail to be removed from the 
l Airport ever since its inception. 
) “The people of Chicago on this occasion wish to thank the West- 
ern Indiana railroad for co-operating to make Chicago the air center of America. 
with the railroads in past years to make Chicago the railroad center of America. 
today, Chicago is also the air transport center. 


Mayor 


The city has worked 
We have that. From 


The city is particularly thankful to you for your help be- 


All the pilots say “Whew, we still 


It certainly was a long hard fight that didn’t end in a K. O. until the very last of the 
Pilot E. P. Lott, of United Air Lines, represented ALPA at the ceremonies, and is at 
President Stokes is standing to the left of Mayor Kelly. 


Mr. Jack Vilas, 


Chairman of the Aviation Committee of the Association of Commerce, is at the Mayor’s right. 





aa lat the Dearborn station, nearby 
| Chicago’s loop. The train then 


ARBITRATION BILL | proceeded to the eastern —. 
HOTLY PROTESTED | tion of the new tracks to the Be t 
a | 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 





A 10-hour, formidable and vir-| 
tually unanimous, opposition front 
was wedged into the controversy 
over the Vinson Compulsory Med- 
iation Bill at Washington, D. C., 
when it came up in late April be- 
fore the House of Representatives, 
with the AFL and the CIO com- 
bining forces in a blistering con- 
demnation of the measure. 
Green and Murray File Protests 
President William Green of the 
AFL termed the bill highly objec- 
tionable and tremendously offen- 
sive to free American workers, and 
CIO President Philip Murray de- 
nounced it as a serious barrier to 
the rights of labor. Both men took 
this action after OPM Director 
Sidney Hillman told a Senate com- 
mittee that he was opposed to com- 
pulsory “cooling off” legislation. 
The bill provides for a 25-day 
armistice or “cooling off” period, 
during which mediation proceed- 
ings would hold sway. The War 
Department had already evinced 
“coldness” toward the proposed 
legislation, and Mrs. Mary Norton 
asserted that the Vinson commit- 


The Passing of 
A Pioneer 


On April 7, TACA reported 
that one of its pilots, Usher 
Rousch, was missing. Intensive 
and widespread search was im- 
mediately instituted and, on 
April 20, the wreckage was 
found not far from Rousch’s 
point of destination, Siuna, Nic- 
aragua. 

Rousch’s sister, Frances, and 
Larry Harris, his confidant and 
closest friend, made the long 
trek to Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 
to bring back his remains. 
Rousch was buried on May 4 in 
the quiet and peaceful sur- 
roundings of his home town, 
Palestine, Ill., where the nos- 
talgic charm presented a strik- 
ing contrast to his dramatic 
and adventurous life. Usher 
Rousch was a charter member 
and former secretary of ALPA. 

President Behncke said: “A 
truer and more constant friend, 
no man ever had. Words are 
pitifully inadequate to fully de- 
pict the finer things of life so 
vividly reflected by this man’s 
entire orb of mortal existence, 
and by his inestimable service 
and accomplishments for the 
good of his profession—air line 
flying. No greater monument 
can any man erect than the es- 
tablishment of perpetuity by his 
deeds and, in passing to the 
Great Beyond, leave indelible 
accomplishments which make 
for a better world to live in for 
those who follow in his foot- 
steps. 

“The demisé of Usher Rousch 
is a most regrettable happen- 
ing, but there is solace in the 
knowledge that he died in the 
performance of a duty he loved 
best. His death marks the pass- 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 





Urge Government 
Transport Agency 


Joseph B. Eastman, Baltimore, 
Md., an _ Interstate Commerce 
Commission chairman, has sug- 
gested the establishment of a new 
governmental agency in the form 
of a Department of Transporta- 
tion, created for the purpose of 
guiding the nation’s transportation 
systems as a whole. His sugges- 
tion was made before the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers’ ing of a true nobleman from 
convention, and calls for construc-|{{the ever-thinning ranks of the 
tive leadership, guidance and plan-|—/ real air-transportation _ pio- 
ning of road, rail, air, and water- ss 
way carriers. 
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‘“‘Pablic Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


SHUSHING ISN'T THE ANSWER 


Several months ago the Senate Air Safety Investigating Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Bennett C. Clark, started to function. Almost 
immediately it brought to light a National Advisory Committee confi- 
dential report on the stalling characteristics of DC-3’s. This report 
was issued in 1937. Its discovery caused quite a stir because, appar- 
ently, few in the industry had heard about it; especially the air line 
pilots who are flying this equipment. 

The usual round of explanations ensued, all of it failing to alter 
the salient fact that the report was not given proper recognition and 
clarifying dissemination. The responsibility for the evasion is of 
secondary importance. Of outstanding interest is the fundamentally 
erroneous policy of treading lightly over the highly-important fonda 
tions contained in the N. A. C. A. confidential report. 


It is no sinister secret that the perfect airplane has not yet been 











constructed, nor is it within the realm of probability that it ever will | 


become a one-hundred per cent realization because absolute perfection 
in anything is mythical. In spite of this, we must continue to strive 
for perfection. 

This cannot be done if a shroud of mystery, with all its ominous 
and surreptitious implications, is continually utilized to cover the 
shortcomings of currently-used equipment. It is imperative that the 
pilots should be thoroughly familiar with all the characteristics of the 
equipment they operate. If fortified with all such knowledge, whether 
good or bad, deficiencies, if not too serious, can be commensurately 
compensated for in the cockpit. 

It is true that all pilots, in a general way, are familiar with the 
flying characteristics of their equipment, in so far as they have been 
given a reasonable opportunity to acquaint themselves with the mani- 
fold intricacies. The real problem, however, is much deeper. 

For instance, there are different types of stalls which may 
be produced in a single aircraft, depending upon the specific condi- 
tions and circumstances. It is common knowledge that, no matter 
what the make of the plane, sooner or later it will stall. The question 
is—how? It is one thing to ease an airplane into a stall. It is some- 
thing else when that plane—due to ice, uneven application of power 
attributable to motor failure, or uneven acceleration during approach 
and landing, ete.,—inadvertently stalls. 

Certainly it is not beyond the bounds of reason and fair play to 
suggest that, when an agency as erudite and impartial as the 
N.A.C.A., presents a report on the stalling characteristics of any 
plane used in air line service, a copy of it should be made available 
for the perusal of every air line pilot who is flying such equipment, 
currently and in the future. 

On May 15, Professor C. R. Crook, head of the aeronautical 
laboratory at Catholic University, appeared before the Senate Air 
Safety Investigating Committee and described his wind tunnel experi- 
ments. 
ble is we have selected a certain type (of transport plane) and may 
be on the wrong track.”” He expressed the belief that transport planes 


are required to sustain too heavy mass on small surface; that super- | 


loading of wing surfaces is the outstanding difficulty. The professor 
went on to say that manufacturers “should be forced” to develop 
transports according to closer study of N.A.C.A. and other experi- 
ments. With specific regard to the DC-3 and the Boeing 307, he said 
that slots on wing tips permanently open, would make sudden ’preakoff | 
smoother, although interfering somewhat with efficiency. 


It is not beyond the realms of possibility that we may be sliding | 
on the wrong ice pond in certain phases of air line equipment develop- | 
ment. However, it is perfectly obvious that we won’t get on the right | 
track by shushing the well-considered and learned reports of the 
N. A.C. A. 

There can be no rebuttal to the contention that we will never 
attain the maximum degree of air safety, if the pilot is not kept thor- 
oughly abreast of the performance characteristics of the planes he 
operates, especially those having to do with all of its stalling character- 
istics. If he is not, and an accident occurs that is attributable to such 
characteristics, and the pilot is blamed, it can be interpreted only as 
a hefty wallop below the belt. 


—Davip L. BEHNCKE | 


Under questioning, he expressed the opinion that “the trou- | 
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“THERE'S - NOTHING TO GET EXCITED ABOUT”’ 


By JAMES V. PIERSOL 
Council No. 11, PCA 
Washington, D. C. 


During a recent meeting of 
Washington pilots, there came a 
heavy thud on the door of the 
Council Chamber and in came a 
six-footer, staggering under the 
weight of arms stacked with books 
so high they covered his face. 
When the books were put down on 
the table, the eat bearer was 
revealed as Trow Sebree, boss pi- 
lot of a new air line now getting 
underway in Puerto Rico. Behind 
him, came Sea-Dog Cecil Pinck- 
ney Northrop, chairman of the 
Celestial Navigation Committee of 
the Air Transport Association. 
The chairman rapped for order. 
| I Came to Tell You About 
Navigation by the Stars 

“Now, there’s nothing to get ex- 
cited about,” Northrop began. At 
the same time, he elbowed his 
book-boy into a corner. Then he 
tried to insert a second cigarette 
into his already loaded and lighted 
holder. ‘“‘There’s nothing to get 
excited about,” he repeated. “I 
came up to tell you about naviga- 
tion by the stars.” 

Pilots Shift Uneasily in 
Their Chairs 

The assembled pilots took a sec 
ond look at the book-pile, glanced | 
derisively at the chairman for let- 
ting the 
uneasily in their chairs. 

“Some time ago,’ continued 
Northrop, “the Air Transport As- | 
sociation assured the Army that 
the air line pilots are ready for 
any eventuality. The Army con-| 
ceded we are the best weather 
fliers in the world. But they cast 
considerable doubt about whether 
we can navigate without the radio 
ranges to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

It Looked Like a Book-Length 
Headache 

“The Army was told that if we 
could not navigate the way they | 
wanted us to, we’d learn. It 
seems they want us prepared to 
| fly, if necessary, to new outposts 


in Bermuda, Alaska, and elsewhere, 
without benefit of radio guidance. | 
Celestial navigation is the only | 
means of doing it accurately, and | 
I’ve been asked to introduce the | 


subject,’”’ Northrop concluded. 
The group took a synchronized 
look at the pile of books. On top, 
was a 
Others were more voluminous. 
They included everything from 
Aristotle to Bowditch and Weems, 
most everything written on astron- 
omy and navigation. It looked 
| like all hands were in for a book- 
length headache. 
| He Deftly Steered Back 
To the Topic 
Chairman Harry L. Smith stole 
a glance at his wrist watch. Bud 
Baker took a quick bite on a fat 
| cigar. Others were heard to com- 


plain about being already burd-| 


ened with studies of airway 
changes, company extensions, re- 
| vised schedules, and what not. 
| Jimmie Shutt complained that pi- 
| lots already have enough to do. 
But Northrop  wouldn’t be 
pushed off course. Having spent 
| 11 years at sea to earn a master’s 
| rating as well as an air line rat- 
| ing, he deftly steered back to the 
| topic—celestial navigation. 
| Quick as a Magician 
Doing a Card Trick 
| “T brought this pile of books,” 
he went on, “to show you what 





| every sea-going navigator had to 
| sweat over to master his job.” 


speaker in, and shifted | 


treatise an inch thick. | 











‘Laughs Antidote 
For Sour Pusses 


| 


| 

By FRED W. WAHL 
een No. 21, IAL 
| Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Blackmailer, that’s what they 
| call me around these here parts 
| since my last contribution to this 
greatest of all magazines or house 
organs. If you don’t think these 
| lines are read, you should have 
| been in Cheyenne when the issue 
| before last was received in the 
various homes of the members. 
| W OW, (apologies to Woodmen) 
fo it a break to be stuck out for 
a week; helped to cool off things 


|a little. Between us girls, I had 
| hoped it was my last article. 
| However, I was reappointed as 


| scribe for another year. So here’s 
hoping everything is taken with a 
| pinch of salt. No harm meant. 
| Just a few laughs now and then 
| will relax many a “sour puss” and 
make this world a better place in 
which to live. 
| Bosses Who Climbed the 
| Hard Way Are Regular 
| Since January, we have been 
. | working under our new contract 
with the company, and everyone 
is pleased that it is settled and 
over. The bosses, Dick and 
| Marv, have been swell fellows 
| during the handling of the entire 
| proceedings, and the boys are do- 
| ing their bit to make this one of 
| the best jobs in this good old U. 
1S. A. It is indeed a privilege te 
| be able to walk in any time to the 
| boss’ office and say: ‘‘Hello, Dick,” 
|or “Hello, Marv.” Two regular 
fellows, who came the hard way 
and have not forgotten, in spite of 
all the troubles and tribulations 
of trying to run a big business in 
these times. 
| We Missed You, Joe 
Joe Leferink was stricken with 
an ear infection recently while on 
| the Huron run, with yours truly, 
and after treating it all night, 
Joe finally had to submit to an 
operation the next morning. Jo- 
Jo was a very miserable boy for a 
good many days. We are looking 
forward daily to his return to 
| work “as we miss you, Joe.” He 
| spent nearly ten days in the Hur- 
| on hospital and is now home for a 
couple weeks’ recuperation. 
| He Took Unto Himself a Bride— 
| You’re Not on Reserve Status 
Now, Tom 
Our new reserve captain, Tom 
| Kelso, decided he was able to start 
supporting two on his new salary, 
| and so took unto himself a bride. 
Tom and Viola were married some 
weeks ago and took a honeymoon 
trip to the coast via car. Vi 
comes from Huron, S. D., and we 
welcome her to the ranks of In- 
land. 
| Expect Something Around the 
House Besides the Fence 
There are rumors to the effect 
the Erle Murphys expect to have 
something around the house this 
summer besides the fence. Wish 
you luck? (Twins?) 
We “Jeeps” Fly With a 
Bunch of Real Fellows 
Sam Moser is our new check pi- 
lot, since Bob Garrett went back 
to flying a regular run, with Gar- 
rett Van Wagenen being our new 
Flight Superintendent. When 
once the flying bug bites a fel- 
low, it is sure hard to keep him 
in a swivel chair. Bob has rein- 











(Continued on Page 7, Col. 2) 
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“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.”’ 


Iu Constant Memoriam 








Active 
Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A 
Anderson, Lloyd,—U. A. x 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. 
Blom, Edwin by _ L. 
Bogen, Ww. L.—W. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick ta. W.A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 
Briggs, ——. Ww. _~ ~ 
Broughton, D. E.—U. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. ee 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. x. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B. er w. 
Cohn, Hanley G.— A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.— + L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. 
DeCesare, rank Panag ra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.— ° 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A 
Dixon, —. dr. ie A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fey, Howard—U. A 
Fields, Glenn TA A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—vU. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Haligren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.— 
Holsenbeck . := — 
Jamieson, x 
Jones, Lloyd E- —_ 
Kelsey, Harold J. = 
Kincanon, Lay © N.—A. 
King, George B.—P. p- J 
Komdat, Albert C. “a C.. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T we A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. ‘Ww. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Mg er ey gt 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. 
MeMickle, ¥ cae oh VR, 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. - 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. 
Montee, Ralph—T. w. Ay 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, ae tt — .&S.A.L. 


Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Perry, J. B—E. A. tL. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
a = H.—Panagra 
Radoll, V.—U. A. L. 





Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. 
Sandegren, Thomas ¥.—U. A. L. 
| eg J. M. — A. 
Scott, P. T. W.— we A. 
Scott, Phili Cu. A. L. 
Scroggins owell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert .—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
*Thomas, L. E.—E. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, os. 5 
Walker, 'M. A. 
Wallace, Ciyde 1 wir. W. A. 
Weatherdon, a A. 
West, F. W.— w. 
Wieselmayer, Dite “P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, — Py -—C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConau rs Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, 
Ted; Barr, Julius; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; 
Drayton, Chas. M.; ‘Hulsman, 
Herbert W.; No es, Dewey L.; 
Ormsbee, F'; Riddle, Glenn L.; 
Shelton, Boyd M.; Stark, How- 
ard C.; Veblen, E. H.; Wal- 
bridge, Donald C.; Wheaton, 
Harold H.; Whittemore, Fred 
W.; Wolf, John F.; Willey, 
Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel. 


Unemployed 
Darby, James E.; Downs, Lloyd; 
ee <menag 4 L.; Keadle, Floyd 
; Rhiner, L. H. 
Honorary 
Rogers, Will 





* Apprentice Member. 
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IT’S NOTHING TO 
BE SNEEZED AT 


By C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 19, AA 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


Ft. Worth looks like old home| 


week with all the familiar faces 
of those back in town from New 
York doing vacation relief work. 
Most of us were glad to see 
Frenchy Williams, Christner, Mot- 
ley, and O’Connell, but we can’t 
say so much for Sid Templeton 
and Jim Hay. They’re hot golf- 
ers, you know, and have been get- 
ting into our money steadily. 
“‘Sweetie” Davis Turns in a 
Sizzling Seventy 

We have one man who can han- 
dle them, though — the mighty 
“Sweetie” Davis. You have all 
known this man for a number of 
years, and you have known that 
he has played good golf, but the 
brand that he is putting out lately 
makes us all say, “Yes sir,” and 
“No sir’ to him. He beat me to 
Ft. Worth by a year, and the prac- 
ticing plus the sauerkraut juice 
which he drank during that year 
has put him down in the class of 
champions. 
in the seventies, and last week he 
turned in a sizzling even seventy. 
That, over the course that is host 
to the National Open this year, is 
nothing “‘to be sneezed at.” 
When His Mustache Sticks 
Straight Out—He’s Tough 

His days of glory are limited, 
however. He is now laying plans 
for a new house, and that should 
keep him so occupied this summer 
that some of our more gentleman- 
ly-type golfers should be able to 
catch him. Take Russell Arden, 
for instance; when the hairs of his 
sandy mustache stick straight out, 
watch out—he’s tough. 
Jack Swain Is Building in Section 
So Exclusive Sunday Drivers 
Pay Toll 

“Sweetie” is not the only one 
bitten by the house-building bug. 
Jack Swain is building a small 
cottage, of the 40-bedroom-25- 
bath type, in a section so exclu- 
sive that Sunday drivers have to 
pay toll fees to drive through. Ed 
Coates is just about to move into 
his house, of the same type, except 
the setting is at Eagle Mountain 
Lake. Next door, Charlie Curry 
is erecting a house on his seven 
acres. It seemed, at first, that 
Charlie was being very conserva- 
tive when he told us it was going 
to be only a five-room house. But 
don’t let him fool you, it’s only 
going to be his bath house, with 
his big house coming later, up on 
the hill. Henry Myers has built 
a house buried so deeply in the 
woods that no one knows where it 


is, or what goes on there, which | 


suits Henry just fine. 
A Basket Across the Threshold 
There is news at the W. J. Mc- 
Raes, because it is papa and mama 
now. Last week a knock on the 
door—a basket across the thresh- 
old—and they were parents. The 
newcomer, a nine-weeks’ old baby 
boy by adoption. 








Homer Rader’s Business “Jes 
Growed’’—Last Year’s Gross: 


$600,000 

The real success story of the 
month comes from Dallas. Four- 
teen years ago, mild-mannered 


Homer Rader bought half interest 
in a small parking lot. Being ag- 
gressive, Homer bought the lot 
next door. Then he purchased the 
one across the street, and later 
bought the one down a couple of 
blocks. Since that unassuming 
start in the business world, Homer 
has developed his effort to a big- 
time business operating 36 park- 
ing lots in Ft. Worth, San Anto- 
nio, Houston, and Dallas. Operat- 
ing these lots are 160 employees, 
all reporting to a single manager 
who, in turn, reports to Homer. 
Last year his business grossed 
$600,000. This elevates Homer to 
our nomination for the “Man of 
the Hour.” It sounds easy to hear 
Homer tell it because he has nev- 
er sacrificed any time or attention 
from his flying, while his business 
“jes growed’’—like Topsy, but he 
does not recommend others 
launching into a business career. 


His regular game is| 


‘Arnold is “One 
‘Of the Boys” 


| Major-General Henry H. Ar- 
| nold, chief of the U. S. Army Air 

Corps, is distinctly one of the 
| boys, as disclosed by his long and 


distinguished record. Back in 
1912 as a flying apprentice, 
“Hap” Arnold, as he was then 


called, climbed to an altitude of 
6,540 feet in an alleged “egg 
crate” and established a record, 
for those days, which many be- 
lieved would last for many moons. 





Only a Crowhop for Him 

But for General Arnold it was 
just another crow-hop, and at this 
writing he is in England as an of- 
ficial observer, garnering tips af- 
ter 30 years of flying. The gen- 
eral was taught to fly by Orville 
and Wilbur Wright at their Day- 


a Chink takes to rice. 
A Bottom-to-Top Man 

General Arnold is a West Point- 
er and, at the age of 54, is regard- 
ed as our most important air goal- 
keeper. He is a World War avia- 
tion hero and was a pal of Billy 
| Mitchell. He has flown in clatter- 
| ing chain-and-sprocket machines, 
has twice won the Mackay medal, 
and to say that he knows air- 
planes is putting it extremely 
mild. 





Navy Closes Deal 
For Floyd Bennett 


The U. S. Navy Department has 
closed its important deal for the 
acquisition of Floyd Bennett Field 
in New York. 

Though the price has not been 
| revealed, the Department has tak- 
|}en over the entire tract of 387 
| acres, together with hangars and 
| equipment, as part of the national 
| defense program. 


| An Important Acquisition 





middle Atlantic coast. 


for operations in May of 1931. 


the city asked 
partment offered $6,000,000. The 
rights of commercial air 
which were voted leases will be 
respected in the terms of the 
transaction, and the reserve avia- 
tion zone at the field will serve as 
a naval air station, while con- 


for student pilots has already been 
started. 
Naval Training Unit There 





tion, and another is occupied by 
American Export Airlines. The 
New York Police Department 
bases two planes at the field, and 
two of the hangars are used by a 
Naval Reserve Aviation training 
unit, which will remain. 


New AA Route, 
Chicago-Toronto 





Chicagoans and citizens from 
other mid-west centers are feeling 
happier these days. The elation 
was created when American Air- 
lines was finally granted official 
sanction to establish direct flying 
service between Chicago and To- 
ronto in Canada. As Trans-Can- 
ada has also extended its own 
service from Windsor to Malton, 
American passengers can now 
change planes at Windsor, instead 
of Detroit, and continue the Cana- 
dian inland journey. That which 
formerly required an entire day, 
or night, can now be accomplished 
in about three hours. 








He says he lost money for the 
first five years, but after that, like 
getting olives out of a bottle, it 
came easy. But all in all, he 
wouldn’t swap it a minute for his 
flying job. 





ton school, and he took to it like | 


Floyd Bennett Field is regarded | held at Wings Field, Pa., recently | The planes, flown by Burke and 
| by experts as the most vitally im-| before : 
| portant naval aviation base on the | 
It was es- | 
tablished by the city, and opened} more than 100 visiting aircraft 


Though no confirmation on prices | of $8,000 “for the relief of dis-| appeared at the public address mi- 
was obtained, it is reported that/tress among all ranks of the | crophone, wearing ordinary busi- 
$15,000,000 for - 

the property, and the Navy De-| through admissions, prize-drawing | Brewsters’ overseas performance, | 


lines| the sale of British flying equip-| “neck strain.” 


struction of a $100,000 barracks | 


Two of the hangars are being | 
used by the Blue Friese Corpora- | 











Swingand Sway 
Is in to Stay 


‘tween Houston| By WILLIAM E. HINTON 
shreveport. The} Council No. 22, AA 


1940 Route Expansions Reviewed 


Increased emphasis on air travel|tween Minneapo!'s-St. 
during 1940 brought numerous /| Kansas City and + 
new routes and extensions to ex-| Moines; between 
isting domestic routes, along with |lahoma City; and 
new foreign and territorial routes, |and Memphis vi: 
reports the CAA in a brief review | Board also provided for an exten-| New York, N. Y. 
of its activity during the year. At | sion of the line operated between | 
the end of the year, American-|St. Louis and Evansville to Louis- | 
| operated air lines criss-crossed the | ville. 
|continental United States; extend- | 92,600 Miles of Domestic, Foreign, 
ed northward into Canada and | and Territorial Air Route of secondary interest to the boys 
Alaska ; southward through the | At the end of 1:40, the schedul- as they limber up on the links for 
Caribbean and throughout Latin ed carriers were operating an esti-| the completion of last year’s tour- 
| America; westward to Hawaii, the | mated 92,600 mii«< along domestic, | ,ament. And, by the way, why all 
| Orient, and Australasia; and east-| foreign, and territorial routes,|the secretiveness about the out- 
ward to Europe. mm | which compares with 80,100 miles,| come of some of the playoffs? 

Probably the most striking de-|at the end of 193: | Who’s who in this league, anyway? 
| velopments during 1940 in the air|Flew 108,254,000 Revenue Miles | Happy anal Wai of Sadak 
|transportation field were the es- The domestic carriers flew an | We hear about the shortage of 
|tablishment of an air route con-|estimated 108,254,000 revenue! machine tools for production and 
|necting the United States with|miles during 1940, an increase of| 4) that business, but let us tell 
| Alaska—between Seattle and Ju- | about 31 per cent over the 82,- you there is no such thing in the 


Paul and 
Louis via Des 
marillo and Ok- 





Swing and sway is in to stay, at 
| least for a couple of months, on 
| the golf links. Flying seems to be 





| 
| 


|neau — and the inauguration of |571,523 miles flown in 1939; rev-| woodworking line in these parts. 
|scheduled operations to New Zea-|enue-passenger miles reached 1,-| It has gotten to the point where 
|\land—between San Francisco and |054,393,000, up 


vo per cent Over! come of the boys even get up early 
Auckland. the 1939 total of 67 7,672,959 ; | in the morning to finish a gadget, 
|Approve New Domestic Routes while express-pound miles flown | kip breakfast, and dash blithe- 
| On the domestic side, approval|were 6,826,150,000, a gain of 25 | comely off to work, happy and full 
| was given for a number of new|per cent over the 5,411,227,041 | o¢ sawdust. 

|routes and extensions, the more|for 1939. \E thi F President 

| important of which are briefly de- | Pickup Service Is Important . ee a 4 Walk Sore 
|scribed herein. Service was au-|1940 Development | ” dione Uinaiae te iat 
: ea : F ; uy Stratton has a hobby that 
|thorized between St. Louis and} An important development in| i hie oe but hi 
|Nashville, Tenn., via Evansville,|the air-mail field during 1940 was | = , a - 
‘ as Se 7 . | apartment. He is everything from 
| Ind. | This route brought air line| the approval of pickup and deliv- | president am Seale aetna sen tie 
| service to Evansville, as well as|ery service, which is being carried ante nalineed: & mn Ui hook 
| Machen the two termini with direct | on over five routes in the states of | ae eats t ee eat tae id as 
|service. A new route was also es-|New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- | ae ee 8. ee ee 
\tablished between Minneapolis-St.|sey, Delaware, and West Virginia. | = — the — al me le his 
Paul and Duluth, Minn. In addi-|Through the operation of this serv- | ing = hstcnnescl venules a 
| tion, routes were authorized be- ice, small cities which do not have| (Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 
tween Norfolk, Va., and Knoxville, |airports sufficiently large to ac-|———— - 
Tenn., providing a line through|commodate air liners, or other fa- | : fae . . 
ithe oneinal part of North Carolina | cilities for huge passenger-carry- | of their units through the public 


: k : 8 : address system. 
jand connecting at Knoxville with | ing aircraft, are afforded the ad- | * ; ey 











op , i aeaeks Ge-theiiets of bipecall ents | Edwin Canfield demonstrated 
pe routes to the west; be- vantages oO j air-mai a Eviee. | rifle-shooting from aircraft in 
‘tang —_ is flight, using colored balloons as 


As . seek enn dies male Sas “tea. ' , 
st power dive made by a “brew-| targets. Dale Edgerton, Robert 
‘Air Rally Proceeds | ster Buffalo” fighter. Test pilot| Morris, and Gene Guether gave 


| e, | Woodward Burke took the British-| stunning exhibitions. Guether’s 
‘For R.A.F. Benefit. marked-pursuit-plane to 10,000| plane, a taper-wing Waco, was 
| feet for its first exhibition dive. | equipped for smoke writing, and 
=e : The later appearance of two} Morris flew a standard Ryan S-T. 
Inaugural event of the ’41 air| Brewsters, destined for the Dutch) Six Mock “Paratroopers” Do 
show season was the Royal Air| Kast Indian Air Force, marked an| Finals with Mass Jump 
| Force Benevolent Fund’s Air Rally | innovation in East coast air shows. Parachute jumps were made by 


| Sherwood Cole, who delayed open- 








30,000 flying fans and_| Lieut. Henry Maurenbrecher of | ing his ’chute for 7,500 feet. Six 
sportsman pilots. |the Netherlands, engaged in the|mock “paratroopers” closed the 
The spectators and pilots, of| first exhibition dog-fight by mili-| show with a mass jump. 
| | tary commissioned aircraft staged| Despite exceedingly gusty 
| lining the field, contributed a total! here since 1927. 


Both men later} ground winds, the landing of a 


| Cub Flitfire was demonstrated by 
| Al Bennett. All American Avia- 
secured| ness suits, to repeat reports of the|tion’s red Stinson made three 


: ) | round trips of the field, dropping 
| tickets, and auction proceeds from|and to laughingly complain of | and picking up dummy mail sacks 


on each circle. 
|ment and trophies, which included | 104th Mechanized Cavalry | The show was directed by Mrs. 
|a Longines chronometer and a| Enacts Battle Plan | Alfred L. Wolf. Barney Capehart 
| Lear portable radio receiver. | The 104th Mechanized Cavalry,|was master of ceremonies. C. 
| “Brewster Buffalo” Fighter Makes| with the aid of mobile radio faci-| Townsend Ludington was chair- 
Thrilling Test Power Dive | lities, enacted a battle plan on the|man and Herbert W. Goodall, 
The starting bomb signalized a| airport, reporting each maneuver | treasurer. 


|R.A.F.” Money was 















| 


—Washington Times-Herald Photo 
UNUSU AL Mayor F. H. (LITTLE FLOWER) LA GUARDIA IS ONE OF OUR COUNTRY’S MOST PUBLICIZED 


CITIZENS. IT IS VERY NEARLY IMPOSSIBLE TO PICK UP A METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER WITH- 
| OUT SEEING HIS NAME IN PRINT, BUT THIS DOESN’T APPLY TO HIS FAMILY. THEY ARE RARELY SEEN IN 
| PUBLIC AND RARELY PHOTOGRAPHED. AN ALERT WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD PHOTOGRAPHER RECENTLY MAN- 
AGED TO INTERCEPT THE ENTIRE LA GUARDIA FAMILY ENTERING AN AIR LINER AT THE WASHINGTON AIRPORT. 
L. TO R.: Mayor LA GuarpiA, Mrs. LA GUARDIA, AND THEIR TWO CHILDREN, ERIC AND JEAN. THE “LITTLE 
FLOWER” IS NOT ONLY ONE OF THE MOST PHOTOGRAPHED AND WRITTEN-ABOUT LEADERS, BUT ALSO ONE OF THE 
BUSIEST. HE IS MAYOR OF NEW YORK, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE JOINT PERMANENT DEFENSE BOARD, AND DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DE- 
FENSE—AND WE THOUGHT WE WERE BUSY. 
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Miami to Rio in Three Days 


By F. S. K. LEWIS 
Council No. 10, PAA-Caribbean 
Miami, Fla. 


Since the last letter, many 
changes have been made in this 
division. The arrival of the DC- 
3A’s has kept many of the pilots 
busy checking out on them. 
stratoliner pilots were the 
checked out; and then the pilots 
that were being transferred to 
Rio. This has kept Capt. Hal 
Goodwyn and Capt. Jack Mattis 
pretty busy, for they were de- 
tailed to this job. The rest of the 


The | 
first | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


captains are being checked out as | 


rapidly as possible, in order that 
all will be ready for the new daily 
schedule from Miami to Rio, which 
is to begin July 1. 
and S-42’s will be used between 
Miami and Trinidad, and DC-3A’s 
from Trinidad to Rio. 
speed up travel from Miami to 
Rio to three days. 
Many Transferred 
Captains Joe 
Cone, “Chili” 


Hart, 
Vaughn, 


the Atlantic Division. Capt. 
Charles Lorber has been trans- 
ferred from the Atlantic to the 
Eastern Division. Captains ‘‘Son- 
ny” Pearson, Steve Zelazo, J. E. 
Anderson, and W. J. Garrison have 
been transferred to Rio. Capt. 
Kristofferson has been transferred 
from the Western to the Eastern 
Division here in Miami, in order 
to become familiar with seaplanes 
before going to the Atlantie Divi- 


Stratoliners | 


This will | 


Howard | 
and Hal) 
Goodwyn have been transferred to | 


sion. 


| At Last Came the Dawn 


The dawn has at last broken 
for the following men. Finally 
their desire to fly from the left 
seat has been fulfilled. The new 
Captains are: “Sonny” Pearson, 
Frank Martin, Ralph Phillips, 


Steve Zelazo, J. E. Anderson, W. | 


J. Garrison, “Lou’’ Lindsey, E. C. 
Perry, J. M. McLeod, W. B. Big- 
gers, R. Scott, J. N. Gentry, G. B. 
Schoonmaker, Scott Flower, J. No- 
lan, Dent Terrell, R. C. Campbell, 
and Merle Balch. 

Answering Tomorrow’s Needs 

Captain and Mrs. Scott Flower 
are the proud parents of a son, 
Scott Flower, Jr. Captain and 
Mrs. William Masland have an- 
nounced the arrival of a daughter, 
Susan Masland. Congratulations, 
for we will need pilots and stew- 
ardesses in the future. 

Back in the Saddle 

After many months being off 
schedule due to sickness, Captain 
“Slim” Ekstrom is back at the 
controls. 

After the loss of the Company’s 
Stinson instrument ship, due to 
fire, we have a new Cessna T-50 
equipped for instrument training. 
Retirement at 60 

In March, Pan American Air- 
ways issued a retirement plan for 
all employees, which looks pretty 
good. It calls for flight personnel 
to work to the age of sixty. Won- 
der how many will make it? Won- 
der how many of the old pilots 
will now give their correct ages? 








It’s Happened 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Railway of Chicago’s north and 
south main line near Archer ave- 
nue. Here Mayor Kelly and M. F. 
Stokes, President and General 


Manager of the C. & W.L., drove | 


a gold spike to hold down a rail 
of the new off-the-airport tracks. 
The Mayor Said, “From Today 
Chicago Is Also the Air 

Transport Center” 


Preceding the spike-driving cer- | 


emony, Mayor Kelly said: 
“The people of Chicago on this 
occasion wish to thank the West- 





| 
| 





| 


ern Indiana railroad for co-oper- | 


ating to make Chicago the air 
center of America. The city has 
worked with the railroads in past 
years to make Chicago the rail- 
road center of America. We have 
that. From today Chicago is also 
the air transport center. 

“The city is particularly thank- 
ful to you for your help, because 


| Witness the Beginning of the 


Removal of the Tracks 


Following the track opening 
ceremony, the train proceeded to 
the westerly end of the new 


tracks, where a stop was made to 
witness work now in progress in 
connection with the removal of 
the old tracks. 

From this point, the train pro- 
ceeded to the clearing yard of the 
Belt Railway, entering from the 
west and continuing to the top of 
the hump, where the guests ob- 
served the operation of gravity 
switching in a strictly modern 


humped, mechanical - car - retarder 


yard. 
After luncheon a number of the 
guests were given courtesy flights 


| on regular air liners over the lake 
| front and the city of Chicago. 


ALPA Worked to Remove Tracks 

The Air Line Pilots Association 
has long and energetically spent 
its efforts in the direction of elim- 
inating the tracks from the 620- 
acre airport which, after comple- 


we realize that the railroads and| tion, will have nine runways, all 


” 


the air lines are competitors. 


184 feet wide and varying in 





STUDY 


ing, remember that, more than likely, there are very few of our models 
that are not unceremoniously being accorded the same treatment. 











—International News Photo | 
The secrets of the German Messerschmitt 110 warplane, that | 

spreads horror over many European cities, were revealed |)ocryits. and now permits the 
when Vultee Aircraft engineers made a close examination of the German | * 
plane shot down over England, and brought to this country for study. | 
To those who may have qualms about our doing a bit of scientific snoop- | 





Carbon Monoxide More Airports — 


Proves Fatal 
According to the May issue of 


Pilot R. W. Starratt in a plane 
crash last January was due to 
carbon monoxide poisoning from 
the exhaust. It appears that the 
Government’s accident report 


quite definitely establishes the fol- | 


lowing facts: 


“It was discovered | 


that twelve drops of oil, burned | 
under certain conditions in the in- | 
tensifier tube, which carries warm | 


air to heat the pilot’s cabin, will 
create sufficient carbon monoxide 
gas to kill the pilot.” 
Death Not Due to Burning Oil 

However, as explained in Cana- 
dian Aviation, the death of Pilot 
Starratt was not caused by burn- 
ing oil, but by carbon 
gases entering the intensifier tube 
from the exhaust. 

Cabin carbon monoxide indicat- 
ors have been recommended to 
prevent recurrences. 





length from 5,211 to 7,226 feet. 
The latter is said to be the longest 
runway in the world. 
Behncke Represented by Lott 
Due to the absence of President 
Behnecke, who was away from 
Headquarters on urgent last-min- 
ute Association business that made 
his presence elsewhere mandatory, 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
was represented by Veteran Pilot 
E. P. Lott, a member of ALPA’s 
Airworthiness and Engineering 
Advisory Committee. 





V7) £ 
REMOVED 





All pilots using the Chicago Municipal Airport, please 
long last look at the air photo, because this is the last picture which will show the 


if 


a 


note. You had better take a 


troublesome and dangerous obstacle that bisected the Chicago Municipal Airport for upwards of a decade. 
The Chicago and Western Indiana tracks are gone. Men and machines are at work leveling the right of 
1 It is estimated the entire field will be completed for actual use by July 


way and connecting the runways. 
15. 


With the completion of this project, Chicago will have an air field approximately one mile square, 


permitting for the first time in the United States, simultaneous landings and departures on parallel 
runways in periods of peak air traffic. The field will have double runways extending toward eight points 


of the compass, — 
equivalent to approximately 


more than 4,500 feet in length. 
1 and 4/10 miles. 


The longest runway will be 7,226 1/2 feet, 








| ment 


monoxide | 


| without question. 


Recommended 
The Senate Appropriations 


in favor of President Roosevelt’s 





wishes, to increase the CAA’s 
airport program from 350 to 399 | 
fields. Apparently, this recom-| 


mendation is related to national | 
defense, because last year the | 
same committee eliminated funds 
for the airport program. Loca- 
tions of the airports to be im- 
proved, and of the ones that are to | 
be built, are military secrets. The 
entire airport expansion project is 
being handled by the War Depart- 
in co-operation with the 
CAA. The pilots concur with 
this method of handling the mat- | 
ter, because they believe it will | 
tend to eliminate political influ- | 
ences that may be detrimental. 

The Senate has approved the | 
appropriation for the construction | 
of landing fields for the next year. | 
At the same time, they increased | 
this appropriation from $28,500,- | 
000 to $94,977,750. 

All this is especially gratifying, 
in view of the fact that the Sen- 
ate last year cut the original 
$80,000,000 CAA airport item in 
half, and now accepts a larger item 
This year’s ac- 
tion in both Houses reflects, as 
never before, an understanding of 
aviation’s needs which augurs well 
for development in the future. 











Output 1,500 


| Units for 
‘Month 





| Aeronautical 


|of the U. 
| merce, 


| and 


| ish, including Canada. 





United States production of war 
planes is now close to the 1,500 
units-per-month output of British 
and German factories, according 
to figures recently released by 
Col. J. H. Jouett, president of the 
Chamber of Com-| 
merce of America, at Washington, 
D. C. He made this statement at | 
a sectional conference of members | 
S. Chamber of Com-| 





Orders to Reach 80,000 
According to Jouett, the avia- | 


tion industry was asked to build | 


| 44,600 military planes but, under | 


the Lend-Lease bill and domestic | 


arms program, the total number | 
of planes under order will be 
brought up to 80,000. Of the 


44,600 ordered so far, 16,500 are 
for the army, 8,500 for the navy, 
16,000 fighting planes, plus 
3,600 bombers, are for the Brit- 


7,000 Since July 

Jouett pointed out that 6,000 
warplanes were built in 1940 in 
the United States; that 3,500 were 
sent to the British in the first 20 
months of the European conflict; 
and that since July of last year we 
have turned out nearly 7,000 
units. The production curve, 
starting with 700 last November, 
rose to 800 in December, 1,000 in 
January, 1,200 in March, and 


‘Westbound 


42-ton plane 
gers, but unloaded 570 pounds of 


| | been 
Canadian Aviation, the death of | Committee recently recommended, | 





1,495 in April. 
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The new Pan American Airways 
“California Clipper’ landed at 
Singapore on May 11 from Manila, 
thus pushing the transpacifie air 
service to its farthest point west, 


and inaugurating an epochal ten- 


day schedule between British Ma- 
laya and the United States. The 
carried no passen- 


American and Philippine mail, car- 


rying 13,800 first-flight covers for 
rabid philatelists. 


Relax 


The U. S. Army Air Corps has 
loosened up its qualifications for 
en- 
listment of any man who has com- 
pleted the eighth grade in gram- 
mar school, provided he has an in- 
telligence rating of 100, as mea- 
sured by the Army General Classi- 
fication Test. The previous require- 
ments for applicants called for a 
high school education or a journey- 
man’s rating in some particular 
trade. No changes, however, have 
made in physical require- 
ments. 


Subsidy —_ 


According to Jesse H. Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator, 
Washington, D. C., a plan to es- 
tablish a government-owned-and- 
operated air line is being carefully 
considered. One of its objects 
would be to serve such distant ter- 
ritories as South America, the 
West Indies, and Greenland. It 
would be financed with funds pro- 
vided by the Reconstruction Fin- 


ance Corporation, Administrator 
Jones reported. 
Earns 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., New 


York, on May 7 reported a net 
earned income of $486,483 for the 
first three months of 1941. This 
was equal to 85 cents ashare, after 
provision of $361,301 for depre- 
ciation and $235,000 for Federal 
income taxes. In the corresponding 
period of last year, earnings were 
$511,579, or 89 cents a share. Net 
profit before Federal taxes was 
$721,483 for this year’s first quar- 
terly as against $670,579 last year. 


Lessons 


A number of younger pilots 
have been sent to Great Britain as 
military observers, for the pur- 
pose of mastering the intricacies 
of aerial fighting on the British 
Isles, according to official advices 
from Army Headquarters and the 
Navy Department at Washington, 
D. C. Many of these assignees hold 
lieutenant grades, and were select- 
ed on the basis of youth and apti- 
tude. These men, it was stated, 
were to function solely as observ- 
ers, and were not to engage in 
pursuits correlating to actual com- 


| bat risks. 


Dedicated _ 


Vultee Aircraft, Inc., dedicated 
its new plant at Nashville, Tenn., 
by adding 800,000 square feet to 
its production facilities. In early 
May the firm’s contracts totaled 
more than $95,000,000, said Rich- 
ard W. Miller, President. 


‘Postponed 


The Budget Bureau disallowed 
the CAA’s request for $2,000,000 
for the installation of ultra-high- 
frequency radio beams in the 
Eastern section of the United 
States. The reason given was that 
this type of beam was considered 
to be still experimental. This rul- 
ing will not affect the UHF beams 
between New York and Chicago, as 
they have already been installed, 
and will be ready for experimen- 
tal use in the near future. It is 
expected, however, that it will be 
six or eight months before the air 
lines are equipped to test the New 
York-Chicago installation. 





(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
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A PLANE WITH THE HOVERING SPEED 
OF AUTOGIROS 

The War Department recently announced that the YO-50, manu- 
factured by the Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Delaware, 
is undergoing flight tests conducted by the Materiel Division of the 

Army Air Corps at the Bellanca Plant. 
_ _ Designed for short-range liaison flights, the Bellanca YO-50 is one 
of the several liaison airplanes delivered to the Air Corps. The fove- 





ig 


The Bellanca YO-50. This plane is designed to fly so slow that it 
almost hovers, and figuratively speaking, can land on a dime. 
most performance requirements of this type are low minimum flying 
speed, approaching the “hovering” speed of autogiros, and the ability 
to land in and take off from extremely small spaces. Flaps and slots 
are utilized to meet these demands. The YO-50 is a high-wing, ex- 
ternally braced monoplane, with provision for a crew of two. Its fuse- | 
lage and control surfaces are fabric covered. The airplane is equipped 
with a short-range command radio. 
* * a 


NEW SIMPLIFIED RADIO CONTROL PANEL WITH 
ONLY FIVE SWITCHES 

CAA radio technicians have developed a new simplified radio con- 

trol panel with but five switches, contrasted to the average of 18 used 
on the master radio control panels of transport planes. This panel is 
mounted above the plane’s windshield and controls all radio equipment 
in the plane, as well as equipment already standard on transports. Two 
gray knobs, left and right, rotate the loop antennae of the new dual 






Innumerable toggle-switches, buttons, miscellaneous controls, etc., 
have been eliminated in this newly developed CAA simplified radio con- 
trol panel. 

automatic radio direction finder and a pair of toggle-switches act as 
off-on switches for the transmitters of the plane. They are fastened to- 
gether. They can also be used for connecting the microphones in the | 
cabin with the pilot’s broadcasts. 

A black knob serves as a rheostat for controlling illumination cn | 
the direction finder’s azimuth indicator, while the single-toggle switch | 
is the master, and turns on power for all radio equipment. The two 
switches, below, with the ears, are function selectors for the two receiv- 
ers, and a black switch in the center is for automatic selection of fre- 
quencies. a ae 

RUBBER AND BULLETS 

Into this mass production line of attack bomber wings are going 
self-sealing gas tanks—rubber to battle bullets! These safety tanks | 
are standard equipment in American-made military planes, the Aero- 
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We have heard much about rubber insulated warplane tanks to | 
prevent loss of fuel, and resultant fire. Here is shown the actual in- | 
stalling of safety tanks in a battleplane. 
nautical Chamber of Commerce reports. When bullets puncture a 
tank, gasoline comes into contact with a rubber-like substance. This 
swells rapidly and forms a sealing element that closes all holes. Forced 
landings from loss of fuel and from fire caused by gasoline tank leak- | 
age are minimized; pilots’ lives are saved. 

Rubber has become so important to national defense that more | 
than 50 different articles of natural and synthetic rubber are listed as 
“necessary” in the production of combat airplanes alone, according to 
John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Goodrich Company. , 

Based on a recent survey made by the company, Mr. Collyer said 





For Sour Pusses Ecuador Ends 


(Continued from Page 2) 
stated his membership and we 





| welcome him. A swell fellow to 
fly trips with; in fact, we jeeps| 
| feel fortunate in having a bunch 
| of real fellows with whom to fly. 
| Both on and off the job, they are 
regular and make it a 50-50 prop-| 


osition. (They aren’t a bit bashful 


| about beating you out of four bits 


now and then on poker or what- 


| have-you game.) 


The Chuck Aagards are driving 
a new Olds sedan. 
Glen Was Hard to Get 

Glen Scott, our ever-popular 
station manager at Great Falls, 
took unto himself a partner for 
life, recently. It gave all the boys 
a surprise, as everyone thought he 
was hard to get. Virginia is one 
swell people tho’, so you can’t 
blame Glen for weakening. For 


| you old batches who think there 


are no more good catches, ask 
Tom and Glen. They seem to 
have done right by themselves. 
Spend Night Pricing Baby 
Buggies and Manure Spreaders 
With spring weather upon us, 


| getting stuck out away from home 


is getting to be too frequent to 
be popular. Especially when you 
sit for three days at a point just 


80 miles, or thirty minutes, from | 


home. Capt. Kelso, and yours 
truly, spent a Saturday night in 
Seottsbluff, Neb., joining the large 
throng of Saturday night shoppers, 
pricing everything from baby bug- 
gies to manure spreaders. 
Inventor Osborn Scores. He'll 
Be Rolling in Lucre Shortly— 
We Hope 

Lee Osborn has finally succeed- 
ed in getting his patent approved 
on a new type windshield wiper 
blade. I wish him lots of success. 


will be rollin’ in lucre shortly. 
Woody Kelch, our air carrier in- 


somebody’s_ gain. Good luck, 
Woody! 
All Out of Gab 

I wish somebody in this gang 
would give me a few ideas for this 
column. I have just gotten start- 
ed and am all out of gab. 

Adios! 

Editor's Note: If yowre fish- 
ing for a compliment, Fred W., 
you've just had a strike. You're 


doing right well as a scribe. Keep| cago Municipal Airport are unan- | three countries. 


it up. 


Higher Standards 


(Continued from Page 1) 
carrier service. The amendment of 








| section 40.382 will include the 


present provisions of this section 


‘German Line 


| 


The German air line, Sedta, il 
| erating in Ecuador, is expected to| 
| cease operation~ in June after re-| 
| ceiving its last consignment of | 
gasoline from the International | 


| Petroleum Co., Lima, Peru, ac- | 
cording to reliable reports issued | 
on May 6. This action will remove | 
the last German - owned - and - op- | 
|erated air line in northern South 
America; the /lombia franchise 
having been garnered by Pan Am- 
erican Airways, and the Lufthansa 
in Peru by the Peruvian govern- 
ment, last year. 

Still in ABC Nations 

| German lines still operate in Ar- 
| gentina, Brazil, and Chile at this 
| writing, but with the removal of 
| the Sedta, the last menace of close 
| proximity to the Panama Canal 
zone is eradicated. 


|Germans Take American Lines 

| Now German couriers from Cen- 
| tral America and Panama, to South 
| America, must travel on American | 
air lines. The two German planes | 
left in Ecuador are Junkers, | 
equipped to take bomb racks and| 
machine guns like all recently- 
| built German commercial planes. 








Morris Range 
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move was originally recommended 
| by the Air Line Pilots Association 
several months ago. 


Connolly Promises to Move 








Morris Range 
On April 24, a letter was re- 
|ceived at ALPA Headquarters 


undertaken without further de- 
lay.” 


coins has been ordered to be 


| Installation to Be Complete 

| By July 1 

| Later, word was received that 

| the moving and installation of this 
about July 1, 1941. 

| Pilots Are Well Pleased with Move 


If stick-to-it-iveness counts, he | from es ——— Admin-| 
| istrator o ivil Aeronautics, in . : 
| ° J ag a , . 
| which he stated, “I am pleased to | not the same thing as physical ex 
spector, has been transferred out | advise that the relocation of the| 


of this district, and our loss is| Morris ML station to the desired | 


War Pilots to 
Battle at 43,000 
Feet Altitudes 


According to Dr. C. K. Drinker 
of Harvard University, speaking 
before the American College of 
Physicians at Boston, Mass., the 


| war in the air is going up to 40,- 


000 and even 43,000 feet, within 
a couple of years. Dr. Drinker is a 
world famous authority on avia- 
tion medicine. 

Howard W. Blakeslee, Associat- 
ed Press science editor, writing 
about it in the Washington Star, 
points out that Dr. Drinker set 
43,000 feet as the fighting level 
because the highest a human being 
can go, breathing pure oxygen, in 
a fighting plane is 47,000 feet. 
At that level, due to rarefied air 
pressure, a person’s lungs begin 
to excrete oxygen and soon it goes 
out faster than it can be breathed 
into the lungs. 

30% Will Fail 


Most serious of the immediate 
medical problems facing the Unit- 
ed States, he said, is the fact that 
30 per cent of the young Amer- 
icans chosen for warplanes will 
fail after they have done three 
months’ training. 

That much of the training, Dr. 
Drinker declared, costs thousands 
of dollars a man, yet there is not 
now a single reliable test to fore- 
tell what men will fail. Those 
failures, moreover, are occurring 
in the most nearly perfect physical 
specimens he has ever seen, a com- 
pliment he paid to the American 
fighter candidates, 

Stress Is Blamed 

Stress is one word the doctors 

have coined for the trouble. It is 


haustion, Dr. Drinker said. But it 
nevertheless holds British bomber 
men from averaging ordinarily 
more than two eight-hour trips a 
week. 

Some of the medical puzzles of 
a year ago already have been con- 
| quered by British doctors, he said. 
| Now the United States, Canada, 
and Britain are working together 


| about station would be completed] on all these medical troubles of 


aviators. 
A good oxygen mask, he assert- 


All of the pilots using the Chi-| ed, would be a “godsend” to the 


For high fight- 


| imous in their opinion that the| ing, even at present levels, a mask 


| adding of another range station in 


is needed that will be perfectly 


this area will greatly expedite the| tight and also free of ice. At 60 


handling of air traffic, especially | below 


| during bad weather periods. 

| Now Possible to Split Traffic 

| For Holding Purpose 

| Present procedures are to shut- 


zero, he explained, ice 


| forms inside present masks. 


NATIONAL AIRPORT 





and, in addition, will require that | tle most of the traffic to north of | 


|a pilot, to be eligible for appoint-| the Chicago Airport, where the| PRESIDENT’S PRIDE 


ment as a First Officer in sched-| Curtiss-Reynolds Beam Station is | 


| uled air carrier service, shall have | being used as a holding fix. After 
‘logged not less than 400 hours of | July 1, it will be possible to divide 


: : President Roosevelt’s personal 
| the traffic and direct part of it to| pride and one of his greatest in- 
the Curtiss-Reynolds Beam Station | giyidual interests, the new Na- 


| to the north, and a part to the| tional Airport at Gravelly Point, 


certified solo flying time.” 
Convention Passed Resolution 


On Same Subject 


ALPA’s 1940 convention passed | 
the following resolution on the| 
same subject, which was later sub- | 


range south of the Chicago Air- 


Washington, D. C., now rapidly 


port, which is being moved from | nearing completion, will be form- 
Morris, Ill., where it was of very | 


mitted to the CAA: — “Resolved | little use. 
that: All copilots shall have had 
at least 1,800 scheduled air line — 

hours and at least two years of air Bolivia Assumes 


line flying experience, prior to a " 
checking out as captains.” Air Line Control 
Central Executive Council Concurs | 

Mr. Lederer’s suggestion, as re-| 5 ied 
flected in the foregoing quoted ex- | 
cerpts, was considered by ALPA’s |istries at La Paz, Bolivia, recently 
Central Executive Council at one | authorized the government to take 
of its regular meetings on May 9, | over the privately-owned shares of 
and unanimous approval was vot-|the German-controlled Lloyd 
ed in support of Mr. Lederer’s| Aereo Boliviano Air Lines. This 





suggestion as being a broad step|placed the service under complete | 


in the right direction. |control of Bolivia. 

















that without rubber, modern aircraft would lose much of its efficiency | 


and would be of little value to America’s defense efforts. : 

“Without rubber tires, the striving toward ever greater aircraft 
speeds and flight range would be futile, for speedy combat planes and 
heavily-loaded bombers would be unable to take off and land safely, 
Mr. Collyer declared. 


Mirroring the importance of tires, the survey showed that more | 


than 70 active tire specifications and over 100 specifications for avia- 
tion tubes, strengthened with heat-resisting rubber, are now available 


| for aircraft use. 


Latest contributions of the rubber industry to national defense, 
according to the survey, are the bullet-sealing fuel tanks for airplanes 
that seal themselves when punctured by machine gun bullets, and 
reduce not only the leakage of fuel but also the hazard of fire. — 

Aircraft De-Icers, developed during the past 10 years and widely 
used by air lines as protection against the formation of ice in flight, 
are now being installed on military airplanes. “Other rubber aviation 
parts,” Mr. Collyer said, “include engine mountings, gasoline and fuel 
hose, upholstery materials, cements, and special parts to insulate air- 
planes against noise and vibration.” 


The Defense and Finance Min- 


| ally opened in June, if present 
progress is any indication. Orig- 
| inally it was intended to be com- 
pleted last December, but a suc- 
cession of intermittent and _ irri- 
| tating delays caused one defer- 
|ment after the other. 
| All Floor Space Rented 

Every foot of floor space in its 
|;new terminal building has been 
rented and there is a waiting list. 
| Already the terminal building is 
| over-crowded, though the struc- 
ture is longer than the Union Sta- 
tion and almost as long as the en- 
tire Capitol Building. CAA offi- 
|cials claim this crowding, due to 
delays in the national defense pro- 
gram, is purely temporary. 
Penn-Central Has Large Space 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
has rented a large amount of floor 
space in the terminal, but on a 
temporary basis, pending comple- 
|tion of the hangar and office 
| “lean-to” which it plans to oc- 
cupy. The CAA was compelled to 
deny floor space to United Air- 
lines and Transcontinental & 
Western Air. Although neither 
operates direct service out of 
| Washington, both do a _ large 
amount of capital business, and 
had applied for space for ticket 
offices and other routine facilities. 
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QUANTITY 


SYMBOLIZING THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY’S QUANTITY PR 


: * 
ODUCTION OF AIRPLANES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE WAS THIS RECORD MASS 
DELIVERY OF BASIC TRAINERS TO THE U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS BY VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC., AT VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA. ARMY 





PILOTS FLEW THE 33 SHIPS TO THE NEW PILOT TRAINING CENTER AT MOFFETT FIELD, NEAR SAN FRANCISCO. 











Sesslne Lines 
In Spotlight 


Two new companies have ap- 
plied to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board for authorization to operate 
air mail feeder routes through 
use of the patented pickup device 
now used by All American Avia- 
tion, Inc. Mercury Development 
Corporation, 445 N. Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind., filed 
application February 27 for trans- 
portation of mail and_ prop- 
erty with air pickup equipment 
over seven routes, totaling 2,683 
miles, in Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, 
and Tennessee. Southwest Feeder 
Airlines filed application on March 
11 for nineteen feeder routes, 
nine of which would carry passen- 
gers, in Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Iowa. 

Both Companies to Use 
Same Pickup Device 

Feeder routes are not new. All 
American Aviation, Inc., has been 
engaged in this type of service 
since May, 1939. This company 
owns the patent rights for the 
pickup device which is now in 
use, the same which will be used 
by the two new companies under 
a lease arrangement. 

All American Now 
Operates 5 Routes 

All American obtained air mail 
contracts by competitive bidding 
for an experimental period, after 
which they applied for a Certifi- 
cate of Convenience and Necessity. 
They now operate five routes total- 
ing 1,402 miles, namely: Pitts- 
burgh to Huntington, West Va., 
via Charleston; Pittsburgh to 
Huntington, West Va., via Ohio 
Valley; Pittsburgh to Jamestown, 
N. Y.; Pittsburgh to Williamsport, 
Pa.; Pittsburgh to Philadelphia via 
Wilmington. 

Company Employs 7 Pilots 

Richard C. duPont of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is the founder and 
president of All American, which 
now employs seven pilots. There 
are 40 full-time employees and 81 
part-time employees. 

Route Proposed by Mercury 

Mercury proposes to operate 
from Indianapolis to Grand Rap- 
ids; Indianapolis to Detroit via Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; Indianapolis to De- 
troit via Springfield, Ohio; In- 
dianapolis to Nashville via Lexing- 
ton, Ken.; Indianapolis to Nash- 
ville via Evansville, Ind.; Indian- 
apolis to St. Louis via Decatur, 
Ill.; and Indianapolis to Chicago 
via Bloomington, Ill. Officers and 


management of Mercury include | 


Harold L. Plummer, President and 
Director; Amberse M. Banks, 
former dispatcher and pilot with 
All American, Vice-President; Roy 
L. Cook, Vice-President and Di- 
rector; Nelson Deranian, Secre- 
tary and Director; Mrs. Margaret 
M. McCune, Treasurer; Robert W. 
Lyons, Director; William C. Gage, 
Operations Manager; and John L. 
Mead, Superintendent of Mainte- 
nance. 

Mercury Development Corpora- 
tion is a $25,000 Indiana corpora- 
tion organized to survey the eco- 
nomic possibilities of the routes, 
and will be succeeded by a Dela- 
ware corporation, Mercury Air- 


lines, Inc., if the routes sought are! will be located in Oklahoma City, 


granted. 
Tom Hardin Heads 
Southwest Feeder Airlines 


Swing and Sway 


| 
a 
(Continued from Page 3) | 





bed with a cargo of breakfast. | 
Anyone wanting their children | 
amused for the evening is ad-| 
vised to look up Guy—the same| 
to anyone with the same hobby | 
who wants to buy, sell, or ex-| 
change. 
Intrigue, Suspense Threaten 
Destruction—‘“‘Ho, Hum, Don’t 
Bother Me,”’ Said Lumsden 

A most peculiar incident hap- | 
pened to Frank Lumsden in Bos- 
ton not long ago. Frank was| 
calmly supping his coffee there and | 
reading the proprietor’s magazines | 
at leisure when, shortly before | 
departure time, an agent tapped 
him on the shoulder and smilingly 
informed him that word had just 
been received that the 8:30 Sleep- 
er was going to be blown up. 
Frank, who was only halfway 
through Esquire, told the lad to| 
cease bothering him. However, 
when Operations called Frank on 
the phone and told him to bring 
the ship down to the hangar im- 
mediately, he became serious about 
the whole thing. At the hangar, 
|he was met by mechanics, local 
police, and the F.B.1., all set with | 
spotlights and bomb submersion 
tanks. Forty minutes later they 
started searching the passengers 





and all the luggage (looking for 
stolen defense plans, so they said) 
| but nothing was found. No mail 
| or express was put on board and 
no bomb, either. To date, no one 
seems to know where the phone 
call came from that gave the hot 
tip. 
George Used to be a Wrestler 

Someone peeked in on George 
Shoemaker while he was cavorting 
on the Sunny Brook dance floor 
during his vacation. George used 
to be a wrestler while at school 
and, from what we have been told, 
he has not forgotten a single grip. 
His partners will be interviewed 
at a later date. 
Maybe We’re Just Jealous 

Life magazine and Saturday 
Evening Post really ran the stor- 
ies and told all about it. Of 
course, we could have given them 
the real low-down. We have it 
from good sources that Bob Bol- 
yard and Gene Miller are now 
married. And, to the boys at FV, 
we want you to know that we 
, taught Hefner to pose like that, 
and, although we didn’t succeed 
very well, we tried to teach him 
|to play golf, too. 
| They Are Hounds for 
| Punishment — Congrats! 
| Cigars have recently been passed 
out by Chic Luna and Don Wood 











| Dallas to Amarillo, Oklahoma City | 
|to Dallas, Oklahoma City to St. | 
| Louis, Oklahoma City to Kansas | 
| City, Kansas City to St. Louis, St. 
| Louis to Chicago, and Chicago to 
| St. Louis. The foregoing nine| 
| routes will carry mail, passengers, 
|and express. For mail and ex- 
press only, the company proposes | 
to operate from Houston to Tulsa, | 
| Houston to Dallas and Ft. Worth, | 








AIRPORT FIRE-FIGHTING PROBLEMS 








Changes in the construction ma- 
terial and size of airplanes, and in 
the size of hangars, gradually 
have changed the whole problem 
of fighting fires at airports, Fred 
H. Grieme, Chief of the Airport 
Section of the Civil Aeronautics 


| Administration, recently told mem- 
| bers of the National Fire Protec- | 
| tion Association at Toronto. 


All-metal airplanes of huge size 
can have minor fires within their 


| cabins that will not endanger air- 


planes in the same hangar, but if 
these fires are not quickly con- 
trolled by firemen using special 


portable equipment, the large gas- | 


oline loads of such planes will 
cause fires of an entirely different 
character. Open fires in hangars 
are best combatted by sprinkler 
systems of the ‘‘deluge’”’ type, 








for the second time, and by Louie 
Ricks for the first. We certainly 
are a growing organization. Con- 
grats! Robinson is looking for an 


electric organ. Oh, well, he always | 


was one to try out new-fangled 
ideas. 
Outfit “Stinkers” for 
Another Summer’s Fun 

Sam Ross, Kit Carson, and Wally 
Brookes are outfitting their “stink- 


ers” for another summer's fun. 


Fellows like Bolyard, Klasmeier, | 
Dumm, and Konz with their “wind- | 


jammers” 


the motor-propelled ‘“stinkers.’ 
Augie Keim was watching Sam 
Ross equip his boat with new 


’ 


berths and padded mattresses, and | 


said, “looks like a catboat to me.” 
“I hope so,” Sam replied. 
Caperton, Keim, Dumm, and 
Hughen Join the Blitzkrieg Guards 
Captains Caperton, Keim, 
Dumm, and Hughen have 
seen practicing to stop a blitz- 
krieg invasion of Long Island, by 


pouring 200 rounds a day from} 
their shooting irons at beer bottles. | 


With a telescopic sight at 100 
yards, they manage to break up 
their daily supply of bottles. 
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Dallas and Fort Worth to Tulsa, | 3 


| Dallas to Houston, Oklahoma City | 
|to Dallas, Oklahoma City to Kan- | 
|sas City, Kansas City to Tulsa, | 
| Tulsa to St. Louis, St. Louis to} 
| Chicago, and Chicago to St. Louis. 
|The central offices of Southwest 





with another main base at St. | 


Louis. Officers are Thomas Hardin, | 
President; Oliver H. Payne, Vice- | 


DECADE 


Southwest Feeder Airlines pro-| President, and I. W. Burnham II,| section of Ame 


eo 


portation equipmen 


have no patience with | 


been | 


rican Airlines’ present-day fleet of transports. 


which pour down thousands of 
gallons of water a minute. Still 
different types of equipment are 
required for paint shop and gas 
storage fires. 
Portable Equipment Plus Sprinkler 
Equipment Is Essential 

In the old days when planes 
were fabric-covered, fires were 
more frequent, and spread faster, 
but even the metal airplane of to- 
day will burn at gasoline fire tem- 
peratures. In addition, today’s 
|planes have upholstery, electric 
| wiring, radios, and other combusti- 
| ble materials, as well as huge 
|tanks of gasoline. Hand type 
| portable equipment, in addition to 
the sprinkler system, is essential. 
| Development of mobile equip- 
| ment for use at airports must keep 
| pace with the problems presented 
| by larger planes, Grieme said. Of 
| all aircraft accidents, 69% occur 
}on, or within five miles of air- 
| Ports. Today’s large airplanes re- 
| quire powerful and easily moved 





Expanding Trans- 
port Flying of 
Emergency Troops 


The U. S. Army Air Corps is 
instituting an expansive program 
in its pioneering air transport 
service, making emergency flying 
possible to any threatened part of 
the hemisphere. Air Corps trans- 
port squadrons are increasing in 
number and importance, and will 
now form the nucleus of a service 
which may become the largest sin- 
gle air cargo system in the world. 


Carrier Plans Under Cover 


While the U. S. Army’s troop- 
carrier plans are closely guarded 
secrets, it is known that air trans- 
portation for both parachute and 
infantry troops is playing a con- 
spicuous role in training programs 
in the camps at Georgia and 
Texas. It is evident that the 
present transport squadrons will 
function outstandingly in the 
troop transport service. 


44 Cargo Planes in 
Regular Operation 

The Air Corps now has 44 car- 
go airplanes in regular operation, 
and they are hauling cargoes at 
the rate of more than eight mil- 
lion pounds a year, based upon 
1940 figures released by the De- 
partment of Commerce. This 
amount is constantly growing with 
the development of new Air Corps 
stations. The transport squadrons 
are based at, and operate from, 
new depots to be completed this 
year. 








Only six of these hangars had 
sprinkler systems. Between 1931 
and 1940, no large building loss 





|equipment, which should be| 
| equipped with hoists, booms, 
|grappling hooks, tow cables, 


| winches, and a circular power-op- 
| erated saw for getting into fusel- 
ages. This equipment also should 
have flood lights and two-way ra- 
dio and loud speakers. 
Better Training of 
| Personnel Urged 
Citing a true case in which 20 
| airplanes and a new hangar were 
totally destroyed after a comedy 
of errors on the part of the inex- 
perienced night watchman, the 
| suburban fire department and an 
| over-enthusiastic but poorly- 
|trained city fire department, 
Grieme urged members of the as- 
sociation to make their knowledge 
available to airport operators, and 
to make specialized studies of va- 
rious hazards at airports. Better 
training of airport personnel, he 
said, is today’s outstanding need. 
Between 1928 and 1938, there 
were 124 hangar fires in which 





without danger of fire. 


occurred in hangars that had 
sprinklers, and only one airplane 
| was destroyed. The importance of 
| adequate protection is heightened 
|today, Grieme said, by the value 
| for National Defense attaching to 
| all airplanes, and by the time re- 
| quired to replace any airplanes de- 
|stroyed. Failure to provide ade- 
| quate hangar protection today 
shows a tragic lack of foresight. 
As a result of studies started in 
1924 by the Air Corps, and con- 
tinued since then by various gov- 
ernment agencies, including the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
fires in aircraft engines during 
flight, fires resulting from static 
sparks igniting fuel dumped out 
of plane tanks in emergency land- 
ings, and fires after crashes have 
been conquered or considerably 
lessened. The most recent of such 
experiments was conducted by the 
CAA at the Bureau of Standards, 
and resulted in development of 
special valves for dumping fuel 














385 airplanes were destroyed. 





t in the brief span of ten years. 





















: —Courtesy American Airlines 
What a difference the passing of time can make! Look what has happened to air trans- 


The top picture shows only a small 
At the bottom is the air line’s entire 


poses to operate from Houston to | Secretary-Treasurer. Directors are | fleet in 1930. For a picture reflecting tomorrow’s air line developments, the possibilities are so vast and 
Tulsa, Dallas to San Antonio, /the officers plus Robert L. Rooke. | unpredictable, that the best we can suggest is a look into the crystal ball. 
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LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 4) 











War-Birds 

Warplane pilots are being train- 
ed in the United States at the rate 
of 20,000 a year, and this figure 
will be doubled by the middle of 
1942, according to General Daven- 
port Johnson, Assistant Chief of 
Air, at Washington, D. C. He also 
stated that ground-crew schooliag 
would range upward of 200,000 
men annually. 


Increased 

For maintenance and operation 
of air navigation facilities, the 
Senate increased the House sum 
by $486,000, of which amount 
$250,000 was transferred from the 
fund for establishment of air navi- 
gation facilities. Other increases 
include $38,360 to provide ten ad- 
ditional engineering inspectors in 
the Flight Engineering Division; 
$24,674 for general administration 
of CAA; $10,000 for maintenance 
and operation of the Washington 
National Airport; and $25,752 for 
the useful work which CAA is do- 
ing in the research field. House 
funds for air weather services un- 


der the Weather Bureau were in-| 


creased by $44,540. 


Robustness 

Sir Archibald Sinclair told the 
Commons that American fighter 
planes such as the Brewster Buf- 
falo and the Curtiss Tomahawk 
are “comparable to our own 
single-engine types,” that Douglas 
Bostons are fighting Nazi night 
bombers over Britain, and that 
Glenn Martin Bombers are operat- 
ing in the Mediterranean. PBY 
Consolidated Catalina flying boats 
are on U-boat patrol duty in the 
Atlantic. Heavy Consolidated Lib- 
erator bombers are working with 
the RAF in raids over Germany. 
North American Harvard Trainers 
and Lockheed Hudson bombers 
have proven, by long and arduous 
service, the merit and robustness 
of U. S. planes. 


Performance 


“The remarkable performance 
of American aircraft,’ Sir Archi- 
bald said, ‘‘is well instanced by the 
Glenn Martin Maryland medium 
bomber which has shown its abil- 
ity to outpace Italian fighters at- 
tempting to intercept it, and by 
another medium bomber, the 
Douglas Boston, which is_ suffi- 
ciently fast and maneuverable to 
undertake night fighter operations, 
as well as its designed function. 
Despite their speed, these aircraft 
are capable of carrying much 
heavier bomb loads than compar- 
able bombers in service last year, 
while the Consolidated Liberator 
type of heavy bomber gives us an 
aircraft with high speed and huge 
bomb load capacity.” 


Refused 


The Air Ministry at Rio de Jan- 
eiro, Brazil, recently refused per- 
mission for Air France, French 
commercial aviation company, to 
resume its Rio-Buenos and Aires- 
Santiago service. The company 
had planned to resume the service 
about the middle of May, and also 
to recontinue its transatlantic 
service in June, which was sus- 
pended when Germany occupied 
France. 


BILL PROTESTED 


(Continued from Page 1) 








tee had gone beyond its allotted 
jurisdiction. 
Secretary Is Criticized 

Secretary of Labor Perkins was 
hauled over the coals unceremoni- 
ously by numerous officials for in- 
competency. Congressman Ray- 
mond S. McKeough of [Illinois 
tabbed the Vinson bill an affront 
to the country’s workers. He re- 
minded the House Rules committee 
that last year, when tax legislation 
was being drafted, representatives 
of “big business” came before the 
committee, and flatly declared they 
would not produce unless legisla- 
tion limiting profits was repealed, 
and they were reimbursed for ev- 
ery penny spent in plant expansion. 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 











Don’t Get Excited 


| (Continued from Page 2) 





Then, quick as a magician doing 
a card trick, he pulled one thin 
volume out of the pile, saying: 
“And yet this is all you have to 
know.” He held up a compara- 
tively small book of star tables, 
and it looked easy beside the pile 
from which he had separated it. 
Everybody Relaxed and Northrop 
Continued to Explain 

Everybody relaxed and North- 
rop further explained that expe- 
rienced navigators supplied by the 
Air Transport Association will 
soon begin to instruct the pilots 
of practically all of the domestic | 
air lines. For instruction they | 
are to use a Link sextant, Bulle- 
tin 214 of the Hydrographic Of-| 
fice of the Navy Department, the | 
Air Almanac, and the Star Identi- 
fication Tables. This, Northrop | 
said, is all that is needed under 
the new navigation system en- 
dorsed by the Army. 

Pilots Concede He’s the Best 
Celestial Salesman 

With his own council off his 
chest, Northrop went on to New 
York and other cities to deliver | 
similar talks. At this writing, 
most of the pilots who have 
crossed his course, concede he is 
at least the best celestial salesman 
on the airway, even though he gets 
lost once in a while himself. | 
It Takes About 3,000 Shots 
(Observations to You) to | 
Become Proficient 

Northrop says it takes about} 
3,000 shots (observations to you) | 
to become proficient in handling a | 
sextant. Yet he expects to see| 
trained about 200 pilot-navigators | 
every 90 days. (The reserve pi- 
lots hope it takes 90 years so they | 
can get in a little time on a regu- | 
lar run.) 

Don’t Feel Sorry for the Guy 

Pending actual conclusion of | 
the new navigation program, if 
you see on any airport a tall, 
rather stoutish, gray-haired pilot 
holding both hands up to his face, 
while squinting one eye and twitch- | 
ing his fingers—don’t feel sorry | 
for the guy. It’s probably North- | 
rop zealously explaining (and act- | 
ing) the use of the sextant. 
Short Hops With PCA Council 11 | 

Ralph N. Read has been elected | 
chairman for the current year. | 
. .. Pilots who have recently been 
promoted from the right to the} 
left side of the cockpit include | 
Russell J. Wright and Alfred P.| 
Crisfield. . . . Earl Myers is prac- 
tically over there, too... . Some of 
the boys who were’ wearing 
“Wings for Willkie” a few months | 
ago would like to get their ballots | 
back. . . . George White has been | 
transferred from Detroit to the| 
Washington base... . Ed Pennock | 
has been seriously ill for several | 
months but he’s commencing to | 
get up flying speed again. 
“Who’s Checkin’ Who?” 

New check pilots are Al Wilson, | 
Jimmie Franklin, and Harry Har- | 
ter. Recently, Wilson and Frank- 
lin took off together and, about the 
time they went into the first stall, 
one of ’em asked, “who’s checkin’ | 
who?” Up to that point, neither | 
knew the other had been appoint- | 
ed. 

Insists Hill Women All Wear 
Shoes 

Bachelor Harter’s bailiwick is | 
the new extension from Norfolk 
to Knoxville. Contrary to popu- 
lar conception, Harter insists the 
hill folk along tobacco road all 
wear shoes. But nobody has been 
able to pin him down on what 
else they wear, if anything. 

Harter’s flight crews, all mem- 
bers of the Washington Council, 
include George Seay, Harold 
Jones, and W. R. Sewell. 

Myers, Wright, and Crisfield 
have been checked out on the new 
Pittsburgh-Birmingham run. 

Fly New DC-3’s in From 
West Coast 

Chief Pilot Mur] Estes and some 
of the boys are flying new DC-3’s 
in from the west coast. We’re 
not saying how many will find 
their way back, but those who 
went out to do the job included 
Paul Koehn and H. A. (Corkie) 
Corcoran. 








|ous. The real estate men say 


So Called Wizards | 
Of Construction | 


By WILLIAM T. ARTHUR 
Council No. 35, AA 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The city of Memphis has be-| 
come so entangled with defense in- | 
dustries that the place has taken | 


| on a new face. The Second Army 


HQ and staff are now firmly en-| 
trenched in downtown buildings. 
In the outskirts of the city, we 
now have a _ huge shell-loading 
plant, a powder manufacturing 
firm, and of late, a Quartermaster 
Corps Depot of tremendous pro- 
portions. 


Housing Boom Spectacle Likened 
to Living in a Mushroom Garden 

So many people have come to 
the city to live that the housing 
problem is becoming really seri- 





| 


homes cannot be built fast enough | 
to house the incoming workers. Of | 
course, you can go to one of the 
so-called “construction wizards,” 
and they will guarantee you a din- 
ner in your own dining room | 
twenty days after the first lazy | 
mule starts pulling the first load 
of dirt from the cellar excavation. 
The entire spectacle of the hous- 
ing boom makes one realize what 
it would be like to live in a mush- 
room garden. 


Payne Is Still Winning 
Model Train Blue Ribbons 

Slim Payne is still winning first 
prizes with his model train equip- 
ment. The latest award is from 
the number one gathering in the 
country — the New York Model 
Railroad Show. 














Worry in An Extreme Degree 
Mac MacDonald is a constant 


| worrier these days, because he 
}can’t knock down 25 out of 25) 
birds during our weekly skeet | 
shoots. (His usual score is 24 out | 


of 25.) Because of our inaccuracy 
there isn’t a soul in Memphis that 
can approach his supreme degree 
of worry. 

Mystic Jewell Still Producing 
Profound Stupefaction 


truly great mystic. Whenever you 
see him about town and plead for 
just one trick, the answer is always 
the same. All the tricks had been 
left at home. Another time, 
though, he would be more than 
willing to perform. But with a bit 
of coaxing, he can produce from 
his pockets enough magical equip- 
ment for thirty minutes of pro- 
found stupefaction. 
Cut, Deep and True 

Walt Hunter will admit to any- 
one at any time he is an easy 
mark at gin or casino card games. 
But just bring a deck of cards 
around, and before you know it 
you are cut, deep and true! 


All Will Come to Light 


The rest of the fellows in Mem- 
phis are equally famous, but all 
lead a more quiet life, and it is 
hard to get a line on their activi- 
ties. But soon all will come to 
light. 


DAMON SHIFTED 
TO PRODUCTION 


Ralph S. Damon has succeeded 
W. Wallace Kellett as president of 
the Republic Aviation Corporation, 
New York, and Mr. Kellett has 
been made chairman of the board. 
Mr. Damon retains his additional 
position as vice-president and di- 
rector of American Airlines, sub- 
ject to approval of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Mr. Damon was 
born at Franklin, N. H., in 1897, 
was educated at Harvard, and serv- 
ed with the U. S. Army Air Corps 
during the World War, after which 
he joined the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Co., Garden City, L. L, 
New York. He was made superin- 
tendent of the plant in 1922, and 
rose to be vice-president in charge 
of production, following the 
Wright-Curtiss merger in 1929. 
Seven years later he became vice- 
president in charge of operations 
for American Airlines. 

















SPEAKING OF THE UNUSUAL 


Well, bust my breeches! What do you think of that? It looks 
very much as though either the hangar shrunk or the plane has grown. 
Doesn’t it remind you of a grown dog trying to get into his puppy 
kennel? The truth of the matter is that the pilots who fly the mail 








—Globe Photo 


in Canada’s frozen north do not waste space on pretentious hangars. 
Sheds such as this serve two airplanes. Only the noses containing the 
motors are placed inside the shed—one from each end. The engines 
are covered and kept warm by fire on the floor in the center. This also 
enables the mechanics to do the necessary servicing under the severe 
temperatures that are common in these altitudes. 


HEAR, YE! HEAR, YE! 
Three basic rules to fly safely are: 1. Don’t stall; 2. Don’t stall; 
and 3. Don’t stall. 


* * * 


INHERENTLY QUALIFIED 
A proud parent was inquiring into the academic progress of his 
man-child. The conversation went something like the following: 
Father—‘“Son, are you going to school today?” 
Son—‘‘Maybe.” 
Father—“By the way, what kind of grades are you making?” 
Son—“I don’t remember.” 
Father—“‘Who is your teacher?” 
Son—‘I don’t know.” 
Father—“By the way, son, what are you going to be when you 








grow up?” 


Son—‘“I can’t decide, Dad.” 
Suddenly, the parent brightened up and exclaimed, ‘“‘Son, I think 


| I have the answer. You will make an excellent meteorologist.” 
Bobby Jewell is getting to be a| Ae pe, 


SLIGHTLY EMBARRASSING 


It happened at the Lambert-St. Louis Airport one day in April. 
Like the man on the flying trapeze, a veteran navy instructor was in- 
troducing a young aspirant to the mysteries of acrobatics when he 
noticed a parachute floating earthward with the greatest of ease, bear- 
ing a dangling human. “How come,” he reflected, “I thought I was 
the only one slicing up this portion of the blue.” A quick checkup 


revealed that he (the veteran) was alone in the airplane, his aspirant 
having fallen out during inverted flight. No, the trapeze didn’t break 
—only the belt became unsnapped. 

. @ 


CALLING ALL HOGS 


Ah, hah! That ever-alert candid camera keyhole squinter, 
M. A. C. Johnson, scores another scoop. Here is the result of his lat- 
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est sally into the world of unusual recordings for posterity. He sent 
it in with the following comments: 

“The above photograph was taken February 13, 1941, just 17 days 
after the CAA had raised the ceiling minimums. While visiting Cap- 
tain Dick Dice, EAL, I noticed all the milk, butter, eggs, and news- 
papers piled high on the back door steps of the adjoining house. I in- 
quired from Dick who lived there, and he informed me that Captain 
E. J. Goeringer, American Airlines, had evidently been cancelled out 
somewhere, and that his family was down in Miami on their winter 
vacation. I got out my Contax and took a picture of a 17-day accumu- 
lation of supplies, consisting of the following: 17 1/2-gallon cans of 
milk; 5 dozen eggs; 4 pounds of butter; and newspapers and maga- 
zines galore.” 


RED FACES IN THE GESTAPO 


If you saw it in the movies or read it in a book, you’d swear it 
was the bunk! Apparently, twenty year old Maurice Halna du Frey 
got a bellyful of the so-called new order, and decided to do some- 
thing about it — and here’s what he did. He worked by candlelight, 
shielded by camouflage, and built a homemade plane which he flew 
from France to England. Enroute, he was attacked by a German 
Messerschmitt and, upon arrival, was awarded the British Empire 
medal. Not bad for a youngster! If France had been led by men of 
this caliber instead of Laval’s, it would have been a different story in 
Europe today. 


* 
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ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN Airport Boundary 


Twelfth installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” | 


written by Dr. Ross 
Greene. 
XII. THE EFFECTS OF HIGH 
ALTITUDE ON THE AVER- 
AGE UNACCLIMATIZED AIR 
LINE PASSENGER (Cont’d.). 


Complaints Recorded in Table 

The most frequent complaints 
recorded voluntarily by each sub- 
ject are shown in Table below. 

For example, during the rapid 
ascents to 16,000 feet, 10 minutes 
after the altitude had been simu- 
lated, 40 per cent of the group ex- 
perienced headaches. By the end 
of the first hour, however, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the sub- 
jects had a headache which per- 
sisted, on the average, until the 
end of the experiment. The tests 
show in a very striking way how 
the average subject is impaired by 
oxygen lack at certain altitudes 
and how the frequency of the 
complaints increases at simulated 
altitudes of 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
and above. 





A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


Ralph | 








Slight Changes in 
Sensory Functions 

The amount of unsaturation of | 
the arterial blood with oxygen at} 
10,000 feet decreases from the| 
normal sea level value of 96 per | 
cent to approximately 90 per cent. | 
At 12,000 feet the per cent sat-| 
uration of the arterial blood would | 
be approximately 86 per cent. | 
From a wide number of observa- | 
tions at high altitude on mountain | 
expeditions and in simulated high | 
altitude in chambers at sea level, 
slight, yet statistically insignificant 
changes in sensory or mental | 
functions with this amount of ar- | 
terial oxygen unsaturation have 
been observed. 

We concluded from our studies 
on the transcontinental flight, | 
that average healthy subjects be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 60 years 
are only slightly affected at alti- 
tudes of 10,000 feet in smooth air, 


Most Frequent Complaints Noted Voluntarily by Subjects at the 
Altitudes Shown Following Rapid Ascents. 











10,000 12,000 14,000 16,000 
Complaints feet feet feet feet 
% % % % 
Headache 10.5 33.3 62.4 66.7 
Respiratory changes or difficulties 26.3 16.7 42.5 60.0 
Excessive sleepiness 21.3 50.0 37.5 30.0 
Vertigo or dizziness 5.3 0.0 32.5 53.3 
Difficulty in concentrating 21.1 16.7 5.0 46.7 
Sensory impairment 5.3 16.7 30.0 33.3 
Lassitude, indifference S11 16:7 25.0 13.3 
Fatigue 5.3 0.0 27.5 33.3 
Experiments Carried Out While after 2 to 4 hours. At 12,000 


in Flight at High Altitudes 
During the summer of 1937 an 
opportunity was afforded, through 
the generosity of United Air Lines 
and Pan American Airways, to 
check some of the data, reported 
above, under actual flight condi- 
tions on their transcontinental and 
transpacific operations. 
Results of Experiments on 
Transcontinental Flights 


A total number of 10 passen- 
gers was studied on various flights 


of United Air Lines _ between| 
Newark, N. J., and Oakland, | 
Calif. The average altitude 


varied between 6,000 and 12,000 
feet, the highest altitudes being 
reached over the mountainous 
regions between Denver and Salt 
Lake City. The flying conditions 
were good, for the most part, ex- 
cept over the mountainous regions, 
where rough air was encountered 
on practically all of the flights. 


Series of Physiological Tests 
Given Each Subject 

A series of physiological tests 
were given to each subject which 
included determinations of the 
partial pressures of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in the alveolar air, 
automatic recording of the blood 
pressure and pulse rate, and ocular 
muscle imbalance. The psychologi- 
cal tests included sensitivity to 
light, color naming, the code test 
for accuracy and closeness of at- 
tention, and immediate 
for paired words. 


memory | 


Results Agree with 
Other Experiments 

The results were, on the aver-| 
age, in close agreement with those 
obtained in chambers at sea level 
and on the Chilean Expedition. 
The average partial pressures of | 
oxygen and carbon dioxide in the | 
alveolar air at 10,000 feet in the | 
Andes (10 subjects) were 64.2 
and 33.9, respectively. On these 
flights, the average partial pres- 
sure of oxygen at 11,000 feet was 
62.1 and of carbon dioxide, 34.5. 
The pulse rate tended to increase 
as the higher altitudes were 
reached; also, the systolic blood 
pressure receded to more normal 
values as the flight progressed, 
provided the subjects remained at 
rest. 





Significant Deterioration in 
Psychological Tests at 12,000 Feet 
At 10,000 feet the average im- 
pairment in the psychological tests 
was from 6 to 8 per cent, which 
was only slightly greater than the 
experimental error and the dis- 
tractions encountered while _ in 
flight. However, at 12,000 feet 
there was a significant amount of 
deterioration in the psychological 





tests. 


to 14,000 feet the average passen- 
ger experiences lassitude, sleepi- 
ness, and a slight headache. If the 
air is smooth, one tends to fall 
asleep. If rough air is encountered, 
any tendency toward nausea, head- 
ache, or cardiac distress is marked- 
ly accentuated, indicating the ne- 
cessity of inhaling oxygen. The 
passengers who manifested ‘‘nerv- | 
ousness” appeared to be more sus- 
ceptible to the ill effects of the 
altitude; also, those who had little | 
sleep the night before, or excessive | 
amounts of alcohol. | 
Results of Experiments on | 
Transpacific Flights 

During the month of August, | 
1937, H. T. Edwards (biochemist | 
at the Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tory) and R. A. McFarland car- 
ried out a series of studies on the 
crew and passengers during a 
routine flight of the Pan American 
Clipper Ships flying from Ala-| 
meda, Calif., to Hong Kong, China. 
Between Alameda and Manila, | 
P. I., the mean altitude was 9,500 | 
feet; the total flying time, 1221s | 
hours; and the total nautical | 
miles, 14,141. 

The research was concerned | 
with the effects of gradual ascents | 
(1 to 2 hours) to 8,000 to 12,000 | 
feet altitude, followed by long | 
flights varying from 8 to 20 hours | 
in length. It was made on airmen | 
in good physical condition, while 





| carrying out the normal duties of 


operating an airplane on trans- 
pacific operations, and on passen- | 
gers. The air was relatively smooth | 
throughout the entire flight. 
Investigation Studies Fatigue, 
Health, Efficiency, and Safety 
The investigation was under- | 
taken from the practical point of | 
view of aviation for the following | 
reasons: (1) to determine the 
amount of fatigue involved in long | 


trans-oceanic flights in terms of| © 


objective measurements; (2) to| 
study the maintenance of health | 
in the airmen in carrying out such | 
operations; (3) to analyze the effi- 
ciency of the personnel while in| 
flight; and (4) to recommend | 
safety measures in relation to hu- | 
man limitations. 

Of general scientific interest | 
was the study from the viewpoint | 
of measuring objectively  the| 
changes in the circulation, blood, | 
the sense organs, and the central 
nervous system due to long expos- 
ures at moderately high altitudes, 
as well as in analyzing the amount 
of acclimatization attained during | 
122% hours in the air. It also| 
afforded an excellent opportunity | 
to compare the effects of oxygen- | 
want under actual flight condi- | 
tions, with studies made on moun- 
tain expeditions, and in low oxy- | 


sea level. 


| 





Line in Dispute 


Now that the Washington Na- 


| tional Airport has been dedicated, 


the question of who will operate it 
and collect the taxes and revenues 
has become very much involved. 
It appears that the airport strad- 
dles the District Line, one-third 
lying in the District of Columbia 
and two-thirds lying in the State 
of Virginia. 

High Water Mark Changes 

With Years 


In fact, there is an old dispute 
over the boundary line which never 
has been settled. Years ago when 
a gentleman by the name of 


of Columbia was carved out of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 
The boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and the District was fixed at 
the high water mark on the Vir- 
ginia shore of the Potomac River. 
In the years that followed, the Po- 
tomac River, as rivers will, has 
changed its level a number of 
times, with the result that today no 
one knows for certain just where 
the high water mark is supposed 
to be. 


Two Bills Pending in Congress 


A bill pending in Congress 
would cede the whole of the air- 
port to Virginia and an amend- 
ment offered by Congressman 
Nichols would give it all to the 
District of Columbia. The 
ings on this bill disclosed 
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that | 


there is a possibility the new air-| geometry, and plane trigonometry. 


port will provide an annual operat- | 
ing revenue of at least $100,000. | 


Up until the time this information 
was forthcoming, the odds were all 
in favor of turning the airport 
over to the voteless citizens of the 
District of Columbia. But now that 
there seems to be a possibility of 
an income instead of a burden, the 
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Educational Tests For Flying Cadet 
AppointmentsAre Now Less Stringent 


Announcement that the educa- 
tional tests for flying cadet ap- 
pointments are now less stringent, 
has been issued at the headquar- 
ters of Major General Irving J. 
Phillipson, commanding general, 
second corps area, at Governor’s 
Island. 

The original regulations pro- 
vided that any applicant who had 
not completed two years of col- 
lege, would be required to pass 
examinations in the subjects ordi- 
narily covered in two years of 
study at a recognized college or 
university. This examination was 
required of all who had not com- 
pleted two full years of college. 
No allowance was made for sub- 
jects they might have studied in a 
period of less than two years. The 
examination was a rigid one, and 
covered a wide field. 

Receive Credit Regardless of 
Time in College 

Under the new regulations, ap- 
plicants for appointment as flying 
cadets will receive credit for sub- 
jects which they have completed 
successfully in college, regardless 
of the length of time spent in col- 
lege. 

According to new regulations, 
the educational examination will 
consist of five required and two 
optional subjects. The required 
subjects will be English composi- 
tion and grammar, arithmetic, al- 
gebra to include quadratics, plane 


The two optional studies will be 
selected by the applicant from 
the following: United 
States history, general history, 








odds have shifted the other way. 
The citizens of Virginia, incident- 
ally, have representation in Con- 
gress. 











elementary physics, inorganic 
chemistry, and/a@ny modern lan- 
guage except English. a 

Applicants /-may be, *Reudsed 
from examindgtion, jyjsuch courses 
as they can neal ecessful cel- 
lege completion. They will receive 
credits for a grede ef 80 per ‘tent 
in each of these subjects |)\ > 
Grades of 80 Per Cent-to Be 
Given in Completed Courses 

Each applicant will be required 
to produce an official document 
from the college or university he 
attended, showing he completed 
the subject, and the grade at- 
tained. Such documents will be 
checked by the examining board to 
insure that they cover the subject 
claimed, and that the college is an 
approved institution. 

The examination in inorganic 
chemistry will cover the scope of 


a standard text book used in an 
approved high school. Tests in 
modern languages will consist of 


a brief essay to be selected from 
a list of general subjects, which 
will be furnished at the time. 


AirLinesRelease 
Planes to RAF. 


Early in May, in response to 
President Roosevelt’s urgent re- 
quest, commercial air lines and 
private citizens released 20 to 30 
transport-type aircraft to Great 
Britain for use against the Axis 
powers. The planes were turned 
over to the authorities in three 
days. According to CAA statistics, 





| 17,351 civil aircraft were register- 


ed in the United States as of Jan- 
uary 1, of which 358 were trans- 
ports used by air lines. More 
could not be released without risk 
of crippling service. 
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MODERN WRINKLE HERE IS A COLUMN oF U. S. ARMY PARACHUTE TROOPS AT ForT BENNING, GA., 


DESCENDING 
FROM ARMY TRANSPORTS DURING RECENT MANEUVERS. 
THE MAIN ’CHUTE FAILS TO OPEN, THIS AFFORDS A SECOND OPPORTUNITY TO COMPLETE A SAFE DESCENT. 


IN 


MASS AND MARCHING WITH FULL EQUIPMENT, AFTER LEAPING 
NOTE THE EMERGENCY ’CHUTES ON THEIR CHESTS. 


IF 
SEv- 


ERAL YEARS AGO, THIS MODERN WRINKLE OF WARFARE WAS REGARDED WITH CONSIDERABLE SKEPTICISM. CUR- 
| RENT EVENTS IN EUROPE ARE PROVING THAT A PRESENT-DAY ARMY, NOT EQUIPPED WITH PARACHUTE TROOPS, IS 
gen and low pressure chambers at | OUTMODED AND, FOR AN ARMY UNIT TO GO INTO ACTION SO HANDICAPPED, WOULD AMOUNT TO A SERIOUS DIS- 


ADVANTAGE, 











